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WT Chats With the Editor 


God Sent the Bread 


Dinner had been a good meal, with 
plenty to eat, and there was sufficient food 
in the house for supper; but the last of 
the bread would be eaten for supper, and 
there was no money with which to buy 
more, yet eighty-five children had to be fed 
next day. 

Mr. Muller looked soberly at his fellow 
laborers. He was director of an orphanage 
in Bristol, England, and at this time about 
eighty-five orphans were being taken cate 
of there. The cost of buying food and 
clothing for that many children, as you 
can imagine, was tremendous. But Mr. Mul- 
ler had never asked anyone to give him 
any money. 

He believed that God was powerful 
enough to supply all that was needed, so 
long as he prayed for it. So now, he didn’t 
go out and ask anyone for money. He 





























didn’t try to borrow some, for he never 
went into debt. 

Instead, he said to his helpers, “We 
must pray earnestly that God will provide, 
and I know He will.” 

They prayed together; then, wondering 
where the bread would come from, the 
assistants went back to their jobs and Mr. 
Muller walked home. 

It was a chilly November afternoon, and 
Mr. Muller felt he needed some extra exer- 
cise. So, instead of going home the short 
way, he went by a longer route, wondering 
just how the Lord would answer his prayer. 

When he was almost home, not more 
than sixty feet away in fact, he saw one 
of his church members walking toward 
him. They greeted each other, and then 
the church member turned and walked back 
with Mr. Muller. 

In front of Mr. Muller’s home they 
stopped and talked for a while, but Mr. 
Muller said not one word about the bread. 
The man was about to leave. He reached 
down into his pocket. “I’ve been to your 
house twice today,” he said. “You were out 
both times. If you had been even half a 
minute later getting home just now, I'd 
have missed you again, for I was leaving 
when you got here. There is something I 
want to give you. I don’t know if you 
need it or not, but just in case you do, here’s 
a little money for the orphans.” 

He pressed something into Mr. Muller’s 
hand and left. Mr. Muller looked to see 
what it was—twenty pounds, over one 
hundred dollars, considering what the 
money was worth at that time. 

God had sent money in time. 

This sort of thing happened to Mr. Mul- 
ler many times. Over and over again he 
spent the last of the money, and had little 
or nothing left to eat, but always God pro- 
vided more when it was needed. As time 
went on, the number of orphans he took 
care of increased to two thousand, costing 
millions of dollars to take care of, but ev- 
ery penny that was needed was given in 
answer to prayer. 

Jesus still answers prayer, and He will 
answer our prayers just as He answered 
Mr. Muller’s. “Ask, and ye shall receive,” 
He has promised. 

Your friend, 


a Wael 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 














The Church That Played Noah's Ark 


p? 


By RICHARD H. UIT’ @ 


QO’ COURSE the church didn’t have any 
elephants or giraffes or zebras, or even 
people, in it when the flood came, but it 
really did float on the water just like the ark 
—but I'm telling my story wrong end to. 
On the eastern coast of Costa Rica it rains 
almost all year long. When it isn’t raining 
it’s drizzling, and when it isn’t drizzling it’s 
pouring. Part of this area is very flat, and 
when it rains hard the river overflows its 
banks and floods the surrounding farm lands. 
The people build their houses on stilts 
above the water level, so they won't drown 
when the floods come. Some have boats tied 
under their houses, to use in case they are 
needed. When the floods arrive, the people 
stay indoors till the waters go down, being 
careful their small children don’t fall off 
the front porch or the back steps and drown. 
The railroad tracks are a little higher than 
the ground beside 
them, but when the 
water rises high, the 
trains come plowing 
along without being 
able to see the tracks 
under them. Little mer 
horse-drawn railroad 7 
cars are also used on 
some of the branch 
lines, and in flood- 
time the horses have 
to splash along the 
railroad ties not be- 
ing able to see where 
they are stepping. 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


This is the church that 
played Noah’s ark. The 
posts in the front show 
where the church used 
to be before the flood. 


Why do people want to live in such 4 
horribly wet place? Because the land is very 
rich, and they can grow wonderful plantains 
and bananas on it. Every time the river over- 
flows, it leaves tons of fresh mud and silt 
all over the land, and this makes it more 
fertile. So they like it there, and wouldn't 
want to live anywhere else. 

In the little town of Estrada, in the heart 
of this wet, floody region, the Seventh-day 
Adventists wanted to build themselves a new 
church building. There are no automobile 
roads there, just the railroad, and almost 
everybody builds his house close to the 
tracks. The railroad company usually gives 
permission for churches to be built on this 
property near the rails, so the Adventists 
chose a spot they thought would be ideal 
for the church and asked the railroad man- 
agers to let them build on it. To page 20 
































Donna stared into the darkness, listening, 


frightened. She did not realize that she had been 


WAKENED BY 
\By VIVIAN 


- WAS pitch black out- 

side when Donna awoke 
with a jerk. She lay still, 
cold fear gripping her 
breast. What had disturbed 
her? She listened, tense. 
There was no sound. 

Why then had she awak- 
ened so suddenly? Why 
was she so frightened? 
What was this feeling of 
doom that clutched at her 
heart? She felt urged to 
pray, for perhaps someone 
was in danger. Surely noth- 
ing could be wrong with 
big sister Connie and her new husband, Jack. 
It was only that very evening that they had 
been married down in the parlor, and Donna 
had watched them start off on their honey- 
moon, gay and happy. No. Surely they were 
all right. Yet something must be wrong. 

Rolling out of bed, she knelt, pleading 
with God that if any danger was lurking 
near her loved ones, He would be there 
too, protecting them. . 

She didn’t know how long she was on 
her knees, but finally a feeling of peace came 
back to her soul, and she crawled into bed 
again, content that God’s will would be 
done. Just before dozing off, she looked at 
the clock and noticed it was 2:10 AM. 

Far out, on a lonely highway, a car was 
speeding through the darkness. It swept 
around the corners and raced down the long 
straight stretches. But now and again it 
swerved into the wrong lane and then jerked 
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back as if the driver had lost control for 
a moment. 

Inside that car, Jack was fighting to keep 
his eyes open. It had been a thrilling day, 
but very tiring. Connie was beside him, 
blissfully asleep. He looked at her and smiled. 
It was good to have her with him. He'd 
have to look after her, he realized, and he 
meant to. 

If only he weren't so sleepy. He rolled 
down the window and put his head out, 
gulping large mouthfuls of air. It helped a 
little, but not for long. He tried shifting in 
his seat, sitting up straight and gripping the 
wheel with both hands. But that didn’t help 
for long either. And he had to roll up the 
window again, for fear the cold air might 
not be good for Connie. 

He started singing, then talking to him- 
self—anything, just so he would stay awake. 
Some people would have said he should pull 
over to the side and sleep awhile. But he 
had almost reached the place they had 
planned to spend the night. It was only a 
little farther. Surely he could stay awake 
that long. 

The engine purred smoothly, like a lul- 
laby, soothing him to sleep. The bright lights 
of a car coming toward him glared in his 
eyes; and when the car had passed, his eyes 
stung, and he wanted to close them more than 
ever. 

The droning engine and the warm, com- 
fortable air blowing up from the heater 
were having their effect. “Keep awake, man,” 
he shouted at himself. “Keep awake! Keep 
awake! Keep——” 
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A firm hand gripped his shoulder. He 
jumped with a start. 

In the next fleeting moments he lived a 
lifetime. 

He had gone to sleep at the wheel! The 
car was careening wildly. He tried desperately 
to regain control, for speeding straight to- 


ward him was another car—in the same lane. 
“Lord, please help me,” he gasped, swinging 
the wheel frantically. Tires shsieked. There 
was a sickening sound of crumpling steel, 

e cars bounced away from each other and 
ay still. Jack had managed to avoid a head-on 
collision, but the two cars had rammed each 
other badly, throwing Jack and Connie 
against the side doors. 

“Wha—What happened?” mumbled Con- 
nie, waking in a daze. 

“I fell asleep, dear, and if you hadn't 
awakened me by grabbing my shoulder, I 
don’t know what would have happened.” 

“But, Jack, I just now woke up myself! 
I didn’t touch your shoulder.” 

“Hey, buddy,” a gruff voice interrupted, 
“can’t you drive?” 

Jack got out of the car to talk with the 
other driver and to look over the damage. 

“My name’s Jack Hanna, sir, and I’m really 
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Jack was asleep at the wheel! The car swung into 
the wrong lane, and another car raced toward them. 
Then Jack felt a mysterious hand grip his shoulder. 


sorry to cause all this trouble. You see, we've 
had a big day—just got married—and I guess 
I went to sleep at the wheel.” 

“Well, young feller, I’m Ben Willit. Uncle 
Ben they calls me in these parts. Congratu- 
lations on getting married. But that ain’t 
no cause to come dashing around these here 
roads so fast. Tain’t such a bad bend in the 
fender, is it? I'll tell you what, you look like 
an honest young feller, so I'll take your name 
and address and send you the bill for the 
repair work. How about it?” 

After discussing the idea a little further, 
Jack and Uncle Ben exchanged addresses, 
shook hands; and with a few words of warn- 
ing to be more careful in the future, Ben 
Willit got into his car to drive away. Just 
as he turned to get back on the road, he 
leaned from his window and called, “You 
know, buddy, it’s sure lucky you woke up 
when you did.” 

Connie and Jack realized that they had 
just witnessed a miracle of protection. They 
bowed their heads to thank God. 

As they drove on into the night, Connie 
yawned, “What time is it, Jack?” 

Jack looked at his watch and exclaimed, 
“Oh, I guess my watch was the only thing 
that got wrecked in the accident. Look! the 
crystal is smashed, and it’s stopped running.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Connie. “When we 
write to tell the folks about our wonderful 
deliverance, we'll have to remember to say 
it happened at exactly 2:10 A.M.” 
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THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER FOUR: ATTACKED BY A LION 





HY did I forget 

that sermon? Of 
all the stupid things, 
to let myself get 
scared by a few old 
men. Now they'll 
think I’m a coward.” 
Livingstone was an- 
noyed with himself 
after forgetting his sermon that Sunday eve- 
ning. He knew it would result in Mr. Cecil's 
sending a bad report to the London Mission- 
ary Society. 

It wasn’t that he was afraid they would 
turn him down. He didn’t much care whether 
the society hired him or not. He was deter- 
mined to be a missionary, regardless of 
whether anyone paid him. He would earn 
his own way if necessary. But it would be a 
disgrace to be turned down because he 
couldn't preach. 

The report Mr. Cecil sent was bad. The 
directors of the society listened and shook 
their heads. “We can’t send a man like this,” 
said one of them. “No good,” added an- 
other. “It would be a waste of the society’s 
funds. There are other young men more 
promising. Let us use our money to help 
them.” 

All the committee members were agreed. 
They would reject him. All, that is, except 
one. “Wait,” said this friend. “Let us give 
the young man another chance.” 

“Foolishness,” objected an indignant mem- 
ber. “Waste of time,” added a second. “Why 
not tell him he’s no good, and let him find 
another job?” They were all against him. 

But the friend was not to be stopped. He 
argued and pleaded—and the committee re- 
luctantly agreed to give him a few more 
months to prove himself. Livingstone made 
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good use of the extra time. He never, in all 
his life, learned to preach. He did his great 
work for God by making Christianity the 
everyday business of his life, not by merely 
preaching about it. When the society dis- 
cussed his name the next time, they voted 
to hire him. 

An ambition was now realized. The way 
for him to go to China was clear at last. 

But he never went to China. Right about 
this time war broke out between England 
and China. Known as the Opium War, it 
dragged on year after year. Livingstone, eager 
to get into mission work, grew more and 
more impatient. 

Then, one day, a stranger called at the 
house where he was staying. He had come 
to visit another lodger, but Livingstone fell 
into conversation with him. He was the 
great Robert Moffat, Africa’s most famous 
missionary. He told such thrilling accounts 
of mission work in that country that Living- 
stone could not hear enough. He made it a 
habit to go to church wherever Moffat 
preached. Often he heard him say, “In the 
light of the morning sun, I have seen the 
smoke of a thousand villages where no mis- 
sionary has ever been.” “Perhaps,” Living- 
stone thought, “if I cannot go to China, I 
could go to Africa.” He talked to Moffat 
frequently. Finally he said, “Do you thin 
I would do for Africa?” 

Mr. Moffat looked at him carefully. “I 
believe you would,” he said, “if you would 
not go to an old mission station, but will 
advance to unoccupied ground.” 

Unoccupied ground. Country where no 
missionary had ever been before. This was 
the kind of mission work he had always 
wanted to do. “What is the use of my wait- 
ing for the end of this abominable opium 











war?” he exclaimed. “I will go at once to 
Africa!” 

He talked it over with the directors of 
the Missionary Society, and they agreed. He 
spent two more years finishing his medical 
course. He passed the final examination in 
late November, 1840. He had one night 
to spend with his family before taking the 
boat. They had so many things to talk over 
that Livingstone suggested they stay up all 


ight. But his mother wouldn’t hear of any 
of @: thing. 
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At five o'clock they were out of bed. 
Mother prepared breakfast. Livingstone got 
out the Bible and turned to the 121st psalm. 
When the family gathered for morning wor- 
ship he read, “The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in from this time 
forth, and even for evermore.” He led in 
prayer, said good-by to his mother, and set 
forth. 

Father and son walked side by side to 
the boat at Glasgow. As a boy, Livingstone 
had often walked this way with his father 
to visit the sick. The day he had begun his 
medical course, his father had walked with 
him over this very road. Now, as he began 
his great adventure, Father was beside him. 
It was the last time they would ever be to- 
gether. At the ship they parted. Father 


walked home, alone, with a heavy heart. He 
never saw this son again. 

Livingstone turned to look down the river 
ahead. He was on his way at last—into the 
unknown! 

The London Missionary Society had told 
him that when he reached Africa he should 
go first to Mr. Moffat’s mission station, 
named Kuruman. There were, however, no 
airplanes available for taking him the seven 
hundred miles from the coast to Kuruman. 
There were no trains, nor cars. There weren't 
even any roads, and certainly no bridges. 
Having arrived in Africa, he had to get a 
wagon, some oxen, and someone to show 
him the way. 

Livingstone had the time of his life on 
that trip. Day after day the travelers crossed 
the open plains of South Africa. There were 
several persons in the group. Every evening 
they would pitch their tent and make their 
fire wherever they chose, then walk around, 
shooting the abundant wild animals for food. 

Rivers, of course, had to be forded—not 
always the easiest thing to do if the current 
was swift, or the water deep. At the largest 
of these, the river Orange, the wheels of 
his wagon stuck in a hole. The oxen got 
out of order, some with their heads where 
their tails should have been, and others with 


The lion crunched Livingstone’s shoulder between his great jaws, then turned to look around. 
Mebalwe, the African teacher, pulled the triggers on both barrels, but the gun would not fire. 


their heads twisted so far around in the 
yoke that Livingstone thought they might 
be planning to commit suicide, or turn over 
the wagon. It took real strength and courage 
to straighten them out again, but danger 
and excitement thrilled him. 
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STOVEPIPE NOSES 


Tobacco is a vicious weed; 
It was the devil who sowed the seed; 
It wrecks your health and burns your clothes 
And makes a stovepipe of your nose. 





It didn’t take Livingstone long after he 
reached Kuruman to come to the conclu- 
sion that there wasn’t much for him to do. 
The mission was well organized; there was 
plenty of help for the church. He wanted 
to go where no other missionary had ever 
been before. Things were too easy at Kuru- 
man, and he was bored with life. In a few 
months, when the oxen had rested after the 
trip from the coast, he took one of the mis- 
sionaries with him and started trekking across 
the plains again, searching for Africans who 
had never heard of Jesus. 

He traveled seven hundred miles alto- 
gether on this trip, and made friends with a 
man named Sechele, chief of the Bakwain 
tribe. We shall hear of him again. 

On the way back to Kuruman he noticed 
a twelve-year-old girl racing toward them. 
Reaching the wagon, she ran underneath 
it and sat down. Livingstone hadn't in- 
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vited her, but she obviously intended to stay! 

He asked her why she had come. 

“My parents are dead,” she replied. “I 
have been living with my sister, but now 
she has died too. Some of the people want 
to sell me as a slave, and I don’t want to 
be a slave. Please protect me.” 

“Where do you plan to go?” Livingstone 
asked. 

“I heard you were going to Kuruman. 
I have friends near there. Please let me g 
with you. I'll walk all the way. Only plea 
don’t let those people get me.” 

Livingstone liked the courage of a girl 
who was willing to walk 140 miles. “Of 
course you may go with us,” he said. “And 
say, you look hungry. Come and eat with 
us. 
Not long after eating, Livingstone heard 
the girl sobbing as if her heart would break. 
On turning round he saw a man running 
toward her with a gun. He had come to 
take her back. 

“What do we do now?” Livingstone won- 
dered. He hadn't been in Africa long enough 
to know all the customs of the people. For- 
tunately, he had one of the Kuruman con- 
verts with him. He came to the rescue. He 
was the son of a chief, and told the man 
with the gun that he had better leave the 
girl alone. The man wasn’t willing to stop 
just because he was told to, however. He 
refused to go away empty handed. The girl 
had been covered with beads so that when 
sold as a slave she would bring a high price. 
The beads she now took off and handed 
to the man, asking him to go away, which 
he did. 

When he had gone, Livingstone worked 
out a way to hide the girl in the wagon, so 
that if even fifty men had come after her, 
they would not have got her. 

After he had been back in Kuruman a 
few weeks, he started off on another trip 
into the same country. His main reason for 
this trip was to learn the language. For six 
months he stayed away from all other whic 
people and became well acquainted with 
the customs, laws, and language of the peo- 
ple. On this trip the oxen became sick, 
and it was necessary to do much of the 
traveling on foot. One day he overheard 
some of the Africans who were traveling 
with him talking to one another. “Look at 
that white man,” said one of them who did 
not realize Livingstone understood what he 

To page 16 
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HIKING THROUGH THE SNOW 
Ivor Reece, Reporting ¥ 


“If any of you get lost, this is what you 
should do,’ said Donald MacDonald, and 
the Pathfinders listened closely as he ex- 
plained what a person should do if he got 
lost in the wilds. “It is essential to follow 
the compass,” he said. “Even if you think it 
is wrong, you must believe it.” 

Then, after prayer, the group was ready 

start out—on the first hike of the Halifax, 

ova Scotia, Pathfinder Club. 

Over a frozen lake they went, plowing 
through snowdrifts up to their waists, and 
now and again stopping to dig one of the 
Pathfinders out of a deep snowbank. 

Two hours later they reached an island. 
Appetites were sharp, and Mr. MacDonald 
showed the hikers how to build a fire. Then 
everyone sat beside the warm flames and ate. 
No one had to show them how to do that! 
When they got thirsty they drank water from 
under the ice on a little stream. 

Lunch finished, off they went again, over 
the ice, through the snow, and into the 
woods. Here there were rabbit tracks, and 
the Pathfinders tried to guess what may 
have happened to one poor rabbit whose 
tracks were followed by the tracks of a dog. 

Snow was beginning to fall, so the group 
turned homeward, fully convinced that 
Pathfinder Clubs are fun! 








AN INVESTITURE SERVICE 
THAT WAS DIFFERENT 


Harold W. Jewkes, Reporting lv 


It was different. The teachers and parents, 
with the Junior Missionary Volunteers and 
Senior youth at Valley Grande, Texas, wanted 
their investiture to be unusual, surprising, 
different. It was. 

As the crowd entered the auditorium, ev- 
ery eye could not help seeing at the front 
the sign “Camp Jewx,” and the date for sum- 
mer camp, July 5-12. Everything looked as 
if the audience were going camping ‘instead 
of having an investiture service. 

It didn’t take long for all to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. The theme was 
“A Day at Camp,” picturing an investiture 
service just before bedtime. The program 
proved that camping is fun. From the bugle 
call to campfire every possible event of a 
day was portrayed. Then as the “campfire” 
burned low, group after group, from Sun- 
beams to Master Guides, received their in- 
signia, neckerchiefs, pins, and MV Honors. 





Valley Grande’s investiture was just like a day at camp, complete with campfire and bugler. 
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A DOG FOR LARRY 


y ELLEN E. MORRISON 


IM STERLING came _ whistling in 
through the front gate of his home, 
happy to be out of school early in the aft- 
ernoon. But as he closed the gate behind him 
with a quick scuff of his foot, a frown 
clouded his face and a trace of disappoint- 
ment darkened his eyes. He whistled more 
loudly. Where was Spot? 

Spot, a frisky brown and white terrier, had 
been Jim’s pet for nearly two years. In fact 
the dog was more than a pet. He was Jim’s 
devoted friend and constant companion. 
That’s why Jim was disappointed now. His 
whistle had always brought Spot barking 
joyously to meet him at the front gate, when 
he returned home from school. But not this 
time. 

Jim went into the house to put his books 
away. He called to his mother in the kitchen, 
“Hello, Mom, I’m home!” 

“You're early today!” Mother exclaimed, 
coming into the living room. 

“Yes,” Jim said, “there was to be a teachers’ 
meeting after school today.” Then with a 
puzzled look on his face he asked, “Where's 
Spot?” 

“I don’t know, son,” Mother replied. “He 
has been going away often for the last week 
or more. But he always returns just before 
you come home from school.” 

Jim was worried and showed it. It was 
not like Spot to go away from home. “I was 
planning to go over to Bill’s house,” he said, 
“but I don’t want to go without Spot. I'll 
look for him.” 

Jim went out the front door again and 
down the walk. He paused for a moment 
outside the gate, undecided about which di- 
rection to take, but finally turned toward 
the edge of town. He remembered that there 
were open fields and a creek there, where 
Spot might go to play. After walking eight 
blocks from home, and turning down many 
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side streets, he was near the edge of town. 
The sidewalks ended and houses were far- 
ther apart. There was no sign of Spot any- 
where, and no sound of his barking. Jim 
was tired, and ready to walk back the way 
he had come. After all, Mother had said 
Spot usually came home in time to meet him 
after school. He'd go back and wait. Maybe 
Spot would come soon. 

Discouraged and lonely, he trudged to- 
ward home dragging his feet, and often kick- 
ing crossly at a rock or stick that lay in his 
path. 

He was only a block from home when 
he heard a familiar bark from a side street. 
This dirt road was only one block long, and 
Jim had not bothered to turn down it to 
look before. There was one attractive green 
house at the end, with a neat picket fence 
around the yard. It was from inside this yard 
that the dog’s barking had come. 

Jim hurried to the house. He thought how 
pretty it was, and at the same time wondered 
why Spot would be there. Then he saw the 
answer. 

Just as Jim came up to the fence, Spot 
was running happily back to the porch with 
a red rubber ball in his mouth. He laid it 
down at the feet of a boy sitting on the 
porch. Then he wagged his tail wildly as the 
boy prepared to throw it again. 




















The boy was still poised to throw when 
he saw Jim at the fence. He smiled warmly 
and called cheerfully, “Hello!” 

“Hello!” Jim replied, but his voice was 
not cheerful. 

At the sound of Jim’s voice, Spot turned 
with a joyous bark. He raced to the gate, 
squeezed under it, and ran to his master. 
Jim stooped to meet him and rumple his fur. 

“Is he your dog?” the strange boy called. 

“He sure is!” Jim exclaimed. “Can’t you 

: * tell?” He knew he was not being very polite. 

“Yes,” the other boy answered sadly. Then 
his face brightened. “Please come in, won't 
you?” 

“Well,” Jim said slowly, “I haven’t much 
time.” But he knew he had plenty of time 
to stay a few minutes, if he really wanted 
to. The boy on the porch looked as if he 
would like to have some company. But Jim 
wondered why he did not come to the fence 
to talk to him. 

“All right!” Jim exclaimed, “I'll come in 
for a little while.” He opened the gate, not 
very fast, for he did not want to seem too 

| eager to make friends. After all, he still 

' wanted to know why this stranger had Spot 

in his yard. He was not sure whether he 

should be angry about it or not. 

Then the other boy spoke again. “My name 
is Larry Billings. We just moved here two 
weeks ago.” 

“My name is Jim Sterling,” Jim offered, 
coldly. He did not like the way Spot had 
scampered back to the boy on the porch 
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Larry held the little puppy in 
his lap, fondling it gently. Jim 
looked on, with Spot beside 
him. He was so glad he had got 
the dog for the crippled boy. 








and licked his hand. Then Jim noticed the 
chair the boy was sitting in. He stared at it 
without meaning to. It was a wheel chair! 
So that was why the boy did not come to 
the fence to talk to him. 

Larry read Jim's thoughts and apologized, 
“I’m sorry I could not come to the fence 
to talk to you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” Jim said, and his 
voice and his eyes were both friendly now. 

“I was hurt in an accident last month,” 
Larry explained, “and can’t walk yet.” 

“I am awfully sorry,” Jim said sincerely. 

But Larry added cheerfully, “Oh, the doc- 
tor said I can walk again in about three 
months.” Then his face darkened. “The only 
trouble is that I cannot go to school, and 
being here in a new neighborhood, I have 
not made any friends yet.” He reached down 

To page 19 





























Chings to Look for in SPRING = by Harry BAERG 


CALL IT ADDERS TONGUE 
LOGTOOTH VIOLET, 
FAWN LILY, OR TkowT 
LUV, VOU WILL LIKE 
TH/S EARLY SPRING 
FLOWER. A SIMILAR 
WESTERN SPEC/ES, 
CALLED AVALANCHE 
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TRY NETTING FROG EGGS 
IN THE PONDS, AND WATCH 
THEM DEVELOP QUICKLY 
INTO TAODPOLES. 
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SPRING 1S THE TIME FOR 

S/NGING FROGS. S/T QUIETLY 

AND YOU MAY SEE THEM 

GLOW THEIR BALLOONS. 
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pane molds are used for casting objects 
from plasters, cements, and other casting 
materials. They are made from rubber latex, 
and the process is simple if the model is 
not too complicated. In this article we will 
explain how simple rubber molds are made. 

The model may be a little statuette or 
image made of porcelain, plaster of Paris, 
wood, or plastic. For our purpose it must 
have a shape such that the rubber mold can 
be peeled off in one piece. The figure may 
be of a person, animal, fruit, or anything 
with a simple shape. If it is not more than 
an average dimension of 3 by 3 by 3 inches, 
it will need no reinforcing case. There are 
of course exceptions. 

For an example let us use the small plaster 
of Paris dog about two and one-half inches 
high, shown in Figure 1. 

The first thing to do is to look over the 
model very carefully. See that it is clean 
and smooth. Correct any defects you can, 
and where possible sharpen up the lines 
and features. The bottom of the model 
should be flat. If it is made of plaster, it is 
easy to smooth out any rough parts with fine 
sandpaper. Lines and features may be made 
more distinct by using a pointed tool. It 
should also be remembered that the base of 
the object should be large enough so that 
the casting may be removed from the mold 
through an opening the size of the base. 

The rubber latex to make the molds may 
be obtained from craft supply houses or the 
larger hobby shops. A small jar of the ma- 
terial will make several molds. You will also 
need a small, soft brush about one-half inch 
wide. 

Place the model on a flat surface, such 
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How to Make 
RUBBER MOLDS 


o By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


as glass, linoleum, or metal, where it may 
remain until completed. 

Wet the brush thoroughly in water and 
rub it on a cake of soap till the bristles are 
filled with suds. With your fingers squeeze 
out most of the suds. The brush may now 
be dipped in the latex. Apply a coat of latex 
about 1 inch wide around the base of the 
model, as an anchor. Then start at the top 
of the model and completely cover model 
and apron anchor with a light coat of latex. 
See Figure 2. When every part of the model 
has been covered, wash out the brush in cold 
water. 

When the first coat is dry, or tack free, 
soap up the brush again and paint on an- 
other coat. It usually takes from one to three 
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hours between coats. One should never allow 
twenty-four hours to elapse between coats. It 
will take from five to eight coats of latex 
to make the mold heavy enough for average 
use. 

After the final coat has been put on, allow 
the model to remain in the mold for forty- 
eight hours before removing. This is to pre- 
vent shrinkage while the latex cures. 

After forty-eight hours the mold may be 
gently stripped from the model. Allow an- 
other twenty-four hours before using it. Di- 
rections for using a new mold will be given 
next week. 

When making large molds, a reinforcing 
plaster case is needed to prevent the mold 
from going out of shape when the plaster 
is poured in. Build a cardboard or wooden 


box about two inches longer and wider than 
the base of the mold and a little deeper than 
the mold is high. Use a simple model. Relief 
figures are easiest. The duck illustrated in 
Figure 3 is, as it were, sliced in two and 
lying on its side. 

Pour casting plaster mixture into the box, 
and while the original object is still in the 
mold (after it has cured forty-eight hours) 
press the latex-covered part partly down 
into the wet plaster (Figure 4). Allow it to 
remain until the plaster is set and dry. The 
mold may then be lifted out of the case and 
the model stripped from it. Sprinkle a little 
talcum powder on the outside of the mold 
and lay it back in the case. 

Make a mold, and next week we will tell 
you how to make castings from it. 




















Bible Characters D 
By LOIS SNELLING UPA 


Hidden in each of the sentences below is the name 
of a Bible character. Can you find them? 


1. | would be obedient to God. Ruth 4:17. 


2. Show me the truth, O master. John 11:16. 

3. Sad am I when I think of Eden. Gen. 2:20. 

4. Those are my prophesies. Hosea 1:1. 

5. | keep eternal vigil. Matt. 4:18. 

6. Was | last in Paul’s affections? Acts 16:19. 

7. A most able prophet am |. Amos 1:1. 

8. |, a fisherman, drew in my nets. Mark 1:29. 

9. My brother was a belligerent man. Gen. 4:2. 
10. Almost all others remained behind in Sodom. 


Gen. 19:15. 


Who Wes He? PAS 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS |/ 
His father was 100 and his mother 90 years old when 
he was born. 


In his youth his father took him on a long journey 
to Mount Moriah to offer him as a sacrifice. 

When he was 40 years old, his father sent his serv- 
ant to find a wife for him. 

When he was 60 years old, he became the father 
of twin boys. 

He died at the age of 180 years. 


Hidden Books P 
By OLLIE J. ROBERTSON “ 
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Have you ever noticed that many common words 
are in the letters making up the names of Bible 
books? Here are words taken from Old Testament 
books. Dashes indicate missing letters. How quickly 
can you fill in these letters and learn the books? 
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sic cc 
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Se 
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Flower Riddles 
By ALEX FRANZ“ «5 


1. What flower is part of the bride’s adornment? 

2. What flower is a minister? 

3. What flower tells what the sun did this morn- 
ing? 

4. What flower is used in baking? 

5. What flower describes a nice boy? 

6. What flower describes herds of sheep? 

7. What flower is part of a never-married man’s 
clothing? 
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Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


was saying. “He is not strong. He is quite 
slim, and only appears stout because he puts 
himself in those trousers. He will soon be 
tired.” “So that’s what they think of me,” 
Livingstone thought. A sly smile crept across 
his face. “I shall have to show them how 
a man from the Highlands of Scotland can 
travel.” 

Without saying a word to let them know 
he had understood, he quietly speeded up. 
All that day he kept at a fast pace. It made 
him tired, but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that it made the Africans more tired. 

The next day he kept up the same cruel 
pace, and the next, and the next. Then one 
day he heard one African mutter to an- 
other, “This white man is stronger than we 
gave him credit for. I wish he’d slow down,” 
which was exactly what Livingtone was 
waiting to hear! When he returned to Kuru- 
man this time, he stayed about six months. 
He preached very often. Frequently he trav- 
eled to nearby villages to preach to the 
people there. He helped the Africans build 
a chapel. One month twenty-four new be- 
lievers were baptized, and always there were 
more in the baptismal classes. 

It was not long before word got around 
that Livingstone was a doctor. The sick 
flocked to him, some walking as far as 130 
miles. He wished he were an apostle and 
could work miracles. 

The patients were brave. No matter how 
painful the treatment, they never winced. 
Sometimes he had to cut growths an inch 
thick off their bodies, yet the patients would 
sit and talk as if they felt nothing. “A man 
like me never cries,” they would say. “It is 
children that cry.” 

But when they listened to the story of 
Jesus, it was different. Sometimes in church, 
as the Holy Spirit worked on their hearts, 
they would try to hide their faces from 
the preacher by sliding down behind the 
people in front. If this didn’t work, they 
would cover their faces with their clothing. 
Finally, they would jump up and rush from 
the building, crying as if the hand of death 
were chasing them. At the next meeting 
they would be back in their places again, 
learning more of the gospel. 

When he wished to make another trip, 
war was raging among the tribes. Living- 
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stone could get no one to help him with 
a wagon, so he was forced to go on oxback. 
For a saddle he used a blanket or an over- 
coat. However, he soon discovered that the 
skin of these animals was so loose that the 
“saddle” kept sliding off, and he went off 
with it if he didn’t look out. Besides this 
difficulty, the ox had long horns, which it 
could very easily have poked into his body 
with unfortunate results! The only safety 
was in sitting bolt upright. He traveled this 
way four hundred miles. 

Coming to villages on the way, he would 
sit down with the Africans for the evening 
meal. Then, in the light of the campfire, an 
African would tell the story of one of the 
great men of their tribe of long ago. When 
he was through, another man would recount 
the story of another famous hero. Living- 
stone would listen patiently, enjoying the 
stories with them. Finally he would tell 
them that his tribe also had a hero. He was 
the Son of the great Father of all the tribes. 
And so he would tell the story of Jesus, and 
the people listened to him because he had 
listened to them. Occasionally some would 
ask questions, and Livingstone knew that a 
seed had been planted that, he hoped, would 
yield fruit later on. 

He came again to the tribe of the Bakaa. 
They had been friendly to him a year before. 
Someone, however, had started the story 
that Livingstone, on that previous visit, had 
poisoned one of the natives. As a result, 
they refused to give him any food. Living- 
stone did not insist that they feed him. In- 
stead, he contented himself with “the sump- 
tuous feasts of his imagination,” as he later 
wrote his friends. The next day he was glad 
he had had little to eat. 

He was walking down a steep path, think- 
ing over ways to help these people instead 
of looking where he was going, and stum- 
bled. Falling, he hit his little finger between 
a rock and his Bible, which was in his hand. 
The bone was broken, and the finger bled. 
Had he had a full stomach, he probably 
would have come down with fever; but the 
scanty diet saved him from this. That night, 
as the group lay sleeping, a lion suddenly 
awakened them, frightening everyone. With- 
out thinking what he was doing, Livingstone 
fired. The shot didn’t hurt the lion very 
much, but the recoil from the revolver jarred 
his finger, breaking the bone worse than 
before, and starting the bleeding all over 
again. The Africans who were with him, 
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seeing the blood, were very sympathetic. 
“You have hurt yourself,” they said in ap- 
preciation, “but you have redeemed us; hence- 
forth we will only swear by you.” 

Returning to Kuruman, he found a let- 
ter from the London Missionary Society, 
telling him that they approved of his plan 
to go upcountry and establish a mission sta- 
tion there. 

He set out with an African teacher, named 
Mebalwe, and two English hunters, one of 
whom was William C. Oswell. These hunters 
were both very fine gentlemen, who had 
come to Africa for the sport of killing wild 
animals. Livingstone didn’t care for this kind 
of fun. He killed animals only for food. 
The white men got along very well, how- 
ever, though Livingstone soon found he had 
a hard time talking religion to the hunters. 
He decided to live a Christian life before 
them, and they soon greatly admired his 
kindness and patience. 

These two hunters had plenty of money. 
They had a great deal of equipment, and 
had no difficulty paying for African help. 
Livingstone had practically no money at all. 
But he knew how to make friends with the 
people. In the evenings, when the day's 
march was done, everyone in Livingstone’s 
group set to work. First they unyoked the 
oxen. One or two men immediately set out 


to collect firewood, another man started the 
fire, and still another filled the kettle with 
water. Soon the food was cooking, and 
within half an hour, Livingstone’s company 
was enjoying supper. The two hunters, how- 
ever, did not fare so well. They had money, 
but they didn’t know how to be friendly 
with the Africans. Sometimes it would be 
three hours before their evening meal was 
ready; and frequently when they were shiver- 
ing with the cold of the African night, they 
were happy to accept a warm drink from 
Livingstone’s party. 

After traveling 250 miles, they came to 
the place Livingstone had chosen for the 
new mission station. It was a beautiful place. 
The land was fertile, and all around was a 
circle of mountains. One of the mountain 
ranges was called Mabotsa, which means mar- 
riage feast. Livingstone hoped that the mis- 
sion station would help many of the Afri- 
cans to sit down at the marriage feast in 
heaven. 

Although the country was beautiful, it had 
one drawback. It was infested with lions. 
At night they would leap into the cattle 
pens, killing the cows. Even in the daytime 
they would attack the herds in the field. 

The Africans went out on one occasion 
to kill the lions, but became so frightened 
that they returned without killing even one. 








KEEP AT IT! —.\0 


By ERNEST LLOYD: 


WELL-KNOWN minister tells a little 

experience of his own boyhood days 
which illustrates the value of keeping at a 
task until it is finished properly. His father 
set him to work one day digging out some 
small stumps in the family orchard. He was 
not expected, of course, to dig out all the 
stumps in one day, but he kept at the job 
until they were all out except one rather 
large, tough-looking stump. There it stood, 
untouched. 

Father came and looked over the orchard. 
“A very good job you have made of it,” 
he said; “but, son, why did you leave that 
one stump over there?” 

“Well, Father, I think that stump is too 
much for me to handle.” 

“William,” said Father (and when he said 
William like that, the boy knew that the 


stump was coming out), “it does not take 
any different kind of digging to take out 
a big stump from what it does to take out a 
little one; it only takes more of it.” 

And so Will kept at the tough stump 
until the thing was out. He had to work 
hard, but at last he could look at a finished 
task. And he felt real good about it. 

Boys and girls, there is no easy way to 
do hard work. It is only by keeping at it 
that we can finish the unpleasant and dif- 
ficult tasks that are set before us. But it will 
help greatly if we face the task with a steady 
determination. And when it is completed, 
we are made glad by the accomplishment 
of it, and because of the satisfaction that 
comes through doing things to a finish. IF 
I WERE YOU, MY BOY—I WOULD 
JUST KEEP AT IT! 
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They did not plan to kill very many. Kill- 
ing one would be enough, for then all the 
rest of the lions would fear to remain, and 
would quickly go away. The next time the 
Africans went after the lions, Livingstone 
went too to encourage them. It almost was 
the last thing he ever did. 

They found the lions on a small hill about 
a quarter mile long, covered with trees. 
Brandishing their spears, the men formed 
a circle, and slowly walking up the hill, 
closed the circle and trapped the lions. 


Livingstone was standing some distance 
off with the African teacher, Mebalwe. He 
saw one of the lions sitting on a piece of 
rock within the circle of men. Mebalwe 
fired at the lion before Livingstone was able 
to, and the bullet struck the rock on which 
the animal was sitting. The lion bit at the 
spot struck, the way a dog bites at a stick 
or stone thrown at him. He then leaped 
away, breaking through the circle of men 
and escaping. The men were afraid to at- 
tack him. 

They formed the circle again, closing in 
on the rest of the lions. Livingstone clearly 
saw two of the beasts, but was afraid to fire 
for fear he might hit the men. These lions 
charged the circle, and the men again ran 
away. 

Livingstone could now see that the Af- 
ricans were not going to kill any of the 
lions that day, and he turned back toward 
the village. The path led around the end of 
a hill. 

A lion was sitting on a piece of rock much 
as the first lion had been, but this time there 
was a little bush in front. Since he was 
only thirty yards away, Livingstone took 
careful aim at his body through the bush and 
fired both barrels. The men called out, “He 
is shot, he is shot! Let us go to him!” The 
lion’s tail stood erect in terrible anger. Liv- 
ingstone turned to the people and shouted, 
“Stop till I load again!” At any moment 
the wounded animal might charge. It was 
slow work loading those old guns, and he 
had to use a ramrod to push the bullets in. 
Suddenly someone shouted. Startled, Living- 
stone looked around. The lion had sprung. 
He was sailing through the air directly at 
him. There was no time to escape. 

Livingstone was standing on a _ little 
height, and the lion caught him on the 
shoulder as it sprang. They came to the 
ground below together. Growling into Liv- 


ingstone’s ear, the lion shook him the way 
a terrier shakes a rat. 

Telling about it later, Livingstone said 
that he felt no pain or fear, though he was 
fully conscious of everything that was going 
on. He wondered which part of him the lion 
would chew first. It would be only a matter 
of seconds before he closed his jaws in that 
one fatal bite that would end everything. 

Mebalwe, the African teacher, standing 
only thirty or forty feet away, had a gun. 
The only chance to save the missionary’s 
life was for him to shoot. Hastily he checked 
the weapon. There was not a moment to 
lose. Hands trembling, he took aim. He 
pulled the trigger. 

Click! The gun did not go off. 

(To be continued ) 





A Dog for Larry 
From page 11 


and scratched Spot's ear. “Your dog has 
really helped, though. He happened to come 
into the yard one day right after we moved 
here, and we have been friends ever since. 
I've been calling him Brownie. What is his 
real name?” 

“Spot,” Jim answered. At the sound of 
his name, Spot pricked up his ears and 
barked. The boys laughed together. 

“Don’t you have a pet?” Jim asked. 

“Nothing except some goldfish,” Larry 
said, “and they are not much company when 
you have to sit in a chair all day. Mother 
and Dad have promised me a dog, when 
they can afford to buy one, but I’m afraid 
that won't be for a long time.” 

“Well, you can play with Spot any time 
you want to,” Jim offered. “I'll come back 
to see you, too, and bring some of my friends 
sometime.” 

Promising to come back the next day, Jim 
left presently, with Spot running ahead of 
him. He watched Spot, and thought how 
lonely he would be without his dog. He 
wished Larry had a dog to keep him com- 
pany, too, a dog that really belonged to him. 

Jim pushed his hand’s deep into his pocket, 
the way he always did when he was thinking 
hard. “Maybe I could buy Larry a dog.” He 
liked the idea, and speeded up his steps. 

Soon he was whistling up the walk at 
his home again. He went inside and straight 
to his room, where he took down his bank, 
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which held the money he was saving for a 
pair of roller skates. He sat on his bed, shook 
out the money, and counted it. One dollar 
and seventy-five cents. That was not very 
much for a dog. 

Then he remembered that Mr. Wilson, 
who lived in their block, had a black cocker 
spaniel with four young puppies. Maybe he 
could buy one of those. He did not know Mr. 
Wilson very well, but it was worth a try. 

Giving a quick whistle for Spot to follow, 
he went quickly out of the house and down 
the block. Mr. Wilson was in his back yard 
when Jim timidly approached him and of- 
fered the dollar and seventy-five cents for 
one of his puppies. 

Mr. Wilson threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. “Why, boy,” he said, “those 
are pedigreed puppies. Any one of them is 
worth a lot more than that.” 

Jim did not like being laughed at. He 
stepped forward and raised his voice above 
Mr. Wilson’s laughter. “Well, it’s all the 
money I have, and I don’t want the puppy 
for myself. It’s for a crippled boy who just 
moved here and needs a pet.” 

Mr. Wilson stopped laughing. “Is that 
so?” he said, more kindly, and he listened 
attentively while Jim told him about Larry. 

“Well, laddie,” he said, rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully, “I cannot sell you a dog for 
that price.” Jim’s heart sank. “But I'll tell 
you what I will do.” He motioned for Jim 
to follow him around to the side of the 
house, where four puppies were frisking in 
the sun. “See that littlest fellow there? He’s 
rather small and his ears are too long. He 
probably won’t bring as good a price as the 
others when I sell him. But that won't keep 
him from being a good pet. Think your 
friend would like to have him?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” Jim cried, reaching into 
his pocket for his money. Maybe Mr. Wilson 
would let him finish paying for the dog later. 

Mr. Wilson had picked up the puppy and 
now handed it to Jim. Jim held out the 
money. Mr. Wilson shook his head vigor- 
ously. “No, no. When I said I could not 
sell him for that price, I meant that you 
may have him as a gift for your friend. 
Maybe you can buy him a collar with some 
of your money.” 

“Thank you so much,” Jim said heartily, 
holding the black puppy carefully snuggled 
in the crook of one arm. “I'll buy him a 
nice collar!” 

Jim’s next stop was at a hardware store, 
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where he bought the collar. He had some 
money left over to put back in his bank. 
Then, with Spot romping beside him and 
the puppy, new collar and all, nestled against 
his arm, he went again to Larry’s house. 

Larry’s eyes shone with happiness as he 
fondled his new pet and listened almost 
unbelievingly as Jim told of Mr. Wilson’s 
giving him the puppy, and of his own buy- 
ing of a collar for it. 

When Jim finished, Larry hugged the 
puppy. “I don’t know how to thank you,” 
he said in a low, choked-up voice. 

But the look in Larry’s eyes was enough 
thanks for Jim. 


The Church That Played 
Noah’s Ark 


From page 3 


The railroad men said they didn’t think 
that was the right place for a church, and 
besides they themselves might want to use 
that location sometime. But they offered 
the Adventists a piece of land across the 
track catty-cornered from the place they had 
asked for. The church members didn’t like 
this location so well, because it was lower 
and muddier than the other place. But they 
didn’t grumble or complain. They thanked 
the railroad company, and decided to make 
the most of a bad situation. God, however, 
had a plan. He was going to see to it that 
that church would be located on the nice 
piece of land, whatever the railroad company 
said. The church members, of course, knew 
nothing about God's plan. They cheered 
themselves that at least they did have some- 
where, however poor, that they could call 
their own, and they quickly proceeded to 
build their little church. It was made of wood, 
with a metal roof, and propped up on stilts 
like all the other buildings. 

Then the flood came. It was a real flood 
that covered the ground everywhere, and 
even came into some houses whose floors 
were too low. During the night it picked 
the newly made Adventist church off its 
stilts and floated it right across the track! 
Here it stuck against a pole, and stayed there 
till the waters lowered the building, hardly 
damaged at all, right into the spot the 
church members had chosen in the first place. 

So the members went to visit the rail- 
road men again. “Our church moved across 

















the track into that other lot,” they said. 
“Would you kindly let us leave it there? 
You won't make us move it again, will you?” 
they pleaded. 

The railroad chiefs were of a good sort, 
and said the church might stay where it 
was, since it was already there, and had 
moved all by itself. So the members got 


busy, jacked their church up, and put new 
stilts under it, right where it was. 

And that is where it stands today—where 
the flood left it, and just where everybody 
wanted it to be. But you can still see six 
of the posts, or stilts, across the track, where 
the church used to be before it floated away 
like the ark. 











SPONGES. Sponges are the skeletons of a low 
class of water animals. 


CAMELS. In 1856 a herd of camels were im- 
ported into the southwestern part of the United 
States, but turned out to be useless there. 


RAINING FISHES. Sometimes fish fall during 
a storm. Whirlwinds sweep down over lakes 
or other bodies of water and, upon rising, may 
carry fish with them. 


SEEN ON TV. A group of mothers in San 
Francisco sat four hours viewing television 
shows. They saw 13 murders, 14 sluggings, 6 
kidnapings, 5 holdups, 3 explosions, 3 cases 
of blackmail and extortion, 3 thefts, 2 armed 
robberies, 2 cases of arson, 1 lynching, and 1 
torture scene. David said, “I will set no wicked 
thing before my eyes” (Ps. 101:3), which is 
why Juniors who really want to go to heaven 
don’t look at bad TV programs. 


IN CROCODILES’ MOUTHS. In Africa the 
crocodile bird associates with the crocodiles. 
When these are basking in the sun, often with 
the mouth open, the bird enters and eats the 
worms found there. When the bird thinks 
the crocodile is about to close its mouth, it 
flies out. 


SWORDFISH. The swordfish sometimes at- 
tacks ships, thinking probably that they are 
whales. The sword becomes so embedded in 
the wood that it has to be broken before the 


fish can free itself. In a British museum there 
is a piece of wood penetrated twenty-two inches 
by one of these swords. 


BEAVER. A beaver, when alarmed, will smack 
his tail against the water so loud that the other 
beavers can dive to safety. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS. It is possible to 
hold a penny so close to the eye that we can- 
not see a silver dollar a few inches away. 
Many see only difficulties and not the value 
of a Christian life. 


STONES IN HIS MOUTH. Demosthenes, the 
famous Greek orator, lisped badly at first, so 
he began to speak with pebbles in his mouth, 
and later became a renowned orator. 


GOSSIP. Hannah More, the English writer, dis- 
liked gossip intensely. Whenever a visitor said 
something unpleasant about someone else, or 
repeated an unkind remark, she would seize 
the speaker by the arm saying, “Come, we'll 
go and ask if this is true.” Nothing but a com- 
plete retraction would prevent the determined 
woman from dragging the slanderer to his 
victim. 


BATS. The bat’s wings consist of a leathery, 
membranous skin stretched between the legs. 
They are not true wings such as birds have. | 
Bats are not birds at all, but animals similar tof) | 
dogs and cats. When blindfolded, bats fly in 
the dark as well as they do with unobstructed 
sight. But if their ears are covered, they bump 
into obstacles. They emit cries that human be- 
ings cannot hear, which echo back from trees 
and walls and thus tell them what is in front 
of them so they can find their way. 


THANK YOU. The Side Trails this week were 
written by_R R. Buckner. 


COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. 
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-BY-DAY STUDY OF THE 
IBATH SCHOOL LESSON 








Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I1l—Love Obeys 


(APRIL 


Matthew 


Lesson Texts: 
John 14:15, 21. 

Memory Verse: “Owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another: for he that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law” (Romans 13:8). 
Guiding Thought 

Satan has every sort of way of trapping men 
and women! Often he so disguises something that 
it looks pretty much like a good thing. Among 
the many counterfeits with which he tries to 
deceive us is a counterfeit obedience to God's 
law. He gets some people to be very particular 
about the smallest details of the law, and to make 
endless rules and regulations that were never in- 
tended by God. They forget that the law is a law 
of love and that as we truly love God and sin- 
cerely love our neighbors we are keeping the law. 
They pride themselves on how carefully they are 
keeping the law, and so they become dependent 
on their own “goodness” instead of on the grace 
of God. There are people like that today, and 
there were people like that in Christ's day. To be 
truly obedient, we must be sincerely loving. And 
also to love God sincerely we must obey Him 
explicitly. 


22:36-40; 23:23-28; 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


Christ Exposes Counterfeit Obedience 


1. To whom did Christ refer as examples of 
obeying the small details without having the 
true spirit of obedience? (Matt. 23:23.) 


NoTE.—The scribes taught that there were as 
many rules in the law as there were letters making 
it up—613. Instead of making the keeping of 
the law a delight, as it is when we obey from the 
heart, they made it a burden by their many rules. 

2. To what careless way of performing a 
household task did Jesus compare this kind of 
obedience? (Verses 25, 26.) 

3. To what else did Jesus compare their 
seemingly righteous exterior? (Verses 27, 28.) 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 

Christ Teaches True Obedience 
4. When a lawyer asked Jesus to say which 
was the greatest commandment, how did Jesus 
summarize the law and show that keeping the 
Ten Commandments is our way of showing our 
love to God and our neighbors? (Matt. 22:36-40.) 


NOTE.—''The law of love calls for the devotion 
of body, mind, and soul to the service of God 


and our fellow men.’—Counsels to Parents, 
Teachers, and Students, p. 32. 
5. What did Paul say to show that real 


obedience is the fruit of true love? (Rom. 13:8- 
10.) 


NoTE.—'For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” he writes also in the epistle to the 
Galatians, chapter five, verse 14. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


The Two Foundations 


6. To illustrate His teaching about true 
obedience and righteousness, Christ told a story 
about two men who built houses for themselves. 
To what does He compare the one who is 
obedient to His teachings and acts on them? 
(Matt. 7:24, 25.) 


7. To whom is the man compared who hears 
Christ’s words but fails to carry them out in the 
spirit of love? (Verses 26, 27.) 


NoTE.— "Thus Christ set forth the principles 
of His kingdom, and showed them to be the 
great rule of life. To impress the lesson He adds 
an illustration. It is not enough, He says, for you 
to hear My words. By obedience you must make 
them the foundation of your character. Self is 
but shifting sand. If you build upon human 
theories and inventions, your house will fall. By 
the winds of temptation, the tempests of trial, 
it will be swept away. But these principles that | 
have given will endure. Receive Me; build on 
My words.”—The Desire of Ages (1937 ed.), 
p. 314. 
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ASSIGNMENT 5 
Obedience Is a Test of Love 


8. What is a sure test of our love for God? 
(John 14:15, 21.) 

9. What is said of those who say they love 
God and yet do not keep His commandments? 
Of those who do keep His Word? (1 John 2:3-5.) 

NotTE.—'When the children of God manifest 
mercy, kindness, and love toward all men, they 
also are witnessing to the character of the statutes 
of heaven. They are bearing testimony to the fact 
that ‘the law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul.’ ""—The Desire of Ages, p. 505. 





ASSIGNMENT 6 


Happiness and Usefulness Come From Loving 

Obedience 

10. Is it a burdensome thing for the one who 
truly loves God and his neighbors to have to 
obey the law? (Ps. 40:7, 8.) 

11. What makes it easy for us to keep the 
commandments? (Heb. 8:10.) 


NOTE.—When God made the new covenant, 
He promised that He would write His law in our 
hearts. That means that when we accept God and 
agree to love and serve and walk with Him, His 
law will become part of our beings and we will 
have no difficulty in keeping it. 

12. When the law of love 
is part of our lives, what do 
we become to those who ob- 
serve us? (2 Cor. 2:2, 3.) 

NotTeE.—"“No other influ- 
ence that can surround the 
human soul has such power 
as the influence of an unselfish 
life. The strongest argument 
in favor of the gospel is a lov- 
ing and lovable Christian.”— 
The Ministry of Healing, p. 
470. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Perhaps more than any 
other Bible writer, David 
talks about the joy that comes 
from keeping the command- 
ments and meditating on the 
Word of God. On the line 
below write down the num- 
bers of the verses in Psalms 
119 in which the psalmist re- 
fers to the law as a “delight.” 


Which section of the psalm 
begins with the words, “ 
how love I thy law’? 


If we say we love Jesus but do 
not obey Him, we are telling a 
lie. In the Ten Commandments 
Jesus told us what to do. Ad- 
ventists keep them all. 


KR. M. ELDRIDGE, ARTIST 
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Nanook, the Polar Bear, No. 1 - By Harry Baerg 





COPYRIGHT, 1954, BY REVIEW AND 
HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 











1. On the shores of Greenland, as the dark arctic 
winter was settling down, a mother polar bear looked 
for a place to den up and sleep during the cold 
months. 2. At last she found it—where the sea ice 
had been piled up, tumbled on the shore, and drifted 
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4. The tunnel was dug at an upward angle among 
the blocks of ice and had a roomy den at the upper 
end. In this snug nest the mother bear curled up to 
sleep while the wind drifted snow in to close her 
doorway. 5. In January, when the world outside was 


full of snow. The cold winds of the north would 
sweep the snow from most other places. 3. She dug 
a deep tunnel into a drift that she knew would not 
be blown away and leave her bare and cold. Snow 
is the warmest building material in the arctic. 








bitterly cold and the wind was swirling overhead in 
icy blasts, two small, blind, naked cubs were born. 
6. Together the two youngsters weighed less than 
three pounds, and they were almost lost in their 
mother’s long fur, but they kept warm close to her. 














7. Nanook and his brother grew rapidly and had a 
happy time playing around their mother in the cozy 
igloo. The mother’s body had warmed the den to a 
comfortable temperature. 8. Gradually light began 
to filter through the snow above, and the mother 
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bear grew restless. One day she got up and dug her 
way out. The cubs stayed. 9 After a long wait she 
returned, and brought Nanook and his brother some- 
thing red that looked soft and smelled interesting. 
The young cubs tasted their first meal of seal meat. 





